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PRESCRIPTION FOR AN EGOTIST 


By A. K. Laine 


Lay a level beam of light 

Out of molten Fomalhaut 
Near the blurring edge of night, 
When the dark begins to grow. 


Bring the beam to tangency 

On the seashore where you stand. 
Let the point of contact be 
Where the water wets the sand. 


Lie along the level beam. 

Let your shoulder form a node. 
Through the Earth direct your dream, 
Through, and past the antipode. 


Strike beyond the farthest sun. 
Find the nadir where it lies 

In a void of un-begun 
Hollowings for further skies. 


Lie along the vibrant ray, 
Doubting all you ever knew; 
Caging pain in lips gone gray, 
Let the world roll over you. 











THE HOUND-TUNER OF CALLAWAY 


By RayMonp WEEKS 


Before the war between the States, the inhabitants of 
Missouri used to speak of Callaway County, and the 
unregenerate still do so. The minority, however, to 
which I am proud to belong, call the county the Kingdom 
of Callaway. Here is the origin of this name: Missouri 
seceded from the Union at the beginning of the war. 
Later, the Yankees, by a succession of unscrupulous 
accidents such as always befall the ungodly, obtained 
possession of St. Louis and Jefferson City, called to- 
gether an illegal legislature, and had it vote for the 
return of the State to the Union. Among the counties, 
Callaway alone possessed the courage which goes with 
virtue, refused to return to the Union and seceded from 
Missouri. Thus, you see, the Kingdom of Callaway came 
into existence. 

To look at, the Kingdom of Callaway does not amount 
to much. It is composed of none too fertile hills, with 
laps of valleys in between. There are no mines, no fac- 
tories, few industries and little agriculture, although 
mendacious travelers have averred the contrary. Boone, 
Audrain and the other fat, lazy counties lying at the feet 
of the Kingdom, speak of it with contempt. None the 
less, its people are the most heroic on the globe. Man 
does not live by bread alone. 

About thirty years ago, it was my privilege to ride 
twice across the Kingdom of Callaway, and to talk with 
its inhabitants. They are few in number, and, like all 
noble souls, live much amongst the glories of the past. 
They are set in their ways, as befits a proud, unfortunate 
race, and they refuse to ‘‘smile as the wind sits.’’ Their 
tongue is not voluble, except when they speak of the de- 
generate populations which surround the Kingdom. At 
such times, they draw from the hidden recesses of the 
past a vocabulary which leaves nothing to the imagina- 
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tion, and hurl fragments of this vocabulary upon the 
crapulous counties couchant at their feet. In calmer 
moments, they will tell you that, if there is any good 
blood in these counties, it strayed, or was stolen, from 
Callaway; and heaven knows that, in the matter of good 
blood, Callaway leads the world, so much so that every 
family in the Kingdom descends from the ancient kings 
of Seotland, England, Ireland, Wales or France, and 
some families descend from several of them at once. The 
traveler is touched to see coagulated in a single realm 
the descendants of so many noble lines. 

Turning from history, and examining the inhabitants 
of the Kingdom as they now are, we are struck by their 
many creditable superstitions. But it would take too 
long even to begin to name them. Turning now from 
their superstitions to something else, we are struck by 
the glorious traditions of this people. They believe, for 
example, that their ancestors discovered fire and music; 
that they were the first to shoe horses and mules in the 
modern manner, by nailing the horse shoe to the hoof; 
that they invented lightning, gunpowder and steam; and 
that Robert Fulton was a native of Callaway — in fact, 
they named their capital Fulton in his honor. 

As for music, we may readily accept the local tradition. 
The men, women and children of the Kingdom of Calla- 
way possess voices which carry farther than any other 
voices in the world. While there are no pianos or guitars 
or other degrading instruments, one notes the survival 
of the ancient harp, of which the piano and the guitar are 
degenerate descendants, and one finds quantities of dulci- 
moors and old fiddles and twanging jewsharps and 
mournful hunting horns, such as exist nowhere else. Be- 
sides — and this all travelers admit — the voices of the 
mules are more musical here than elsewhere; and as for 
the hounds, well! until you have heard the baying of a 
pack over the hills and little valleys of Callaway of a 
moonlight night, you have heard nothing! There is none 
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of the hoarse, ridiculous, broken bellowing, none of the 
inconsequential, stupid yelping, which you hear in less 
favored countries, but a veritable harmony, so strange, 
so sweet, so primitive, that every fibre in you quivers 
and shivers, and tears start to your eyes! 

The improvement in the hounds of Callaway probably 
began about a century ago, but it was destined to receive 
its great impetus from the genius of one man, who pre- 
vious to the War between the States was known as Uncle 
Josh. He was born about 1806. It is said that, as a baby, 
he was given a hound as a pillow, and it is certain that 
he grew up with dogs as his constant companions. Be- 
tween him and them —to the honor of both — existed 
perfect sympathy. A strange dog would run to him as a 
frightened child to its mama. He spoke their language. 
He understood their traditions, superstitions, prejudices, 
resentments, hatreds, longings, ambitions. Consider 
what it means to be a lost dog! How his body trembles! 
How his heart aches! How sore his paws are! How 
covered he is with mud and dust! What hunger! What 
loneliness! What homesickness! Imagine that you are 
that lost dog, then think of meeting a gentle, strong 
spirit, at whose word and touch your lostness, your ugli- 
ness, your despair drop from you in the twinkling of an 
eye. You are in the arms of a tender and sure friend, 
who is at the same time a magical physician. Such were 
the gifts of Uncle Josh. 

He made a great discovery about 1848, the year near 
which his daughter and only child was born. Long be- 
fore this, he had become locally famous as a trainer of 
hounds. A few distinguished men before him in the his- 
tory of the world had, it is true, advanced the education 
of these noble animals, but he surpassed them. His love 
for dogs was greater; he wished them perfect. He had 
found that by his voice alone — he had a voice of wonder- 
ful carrying power —by a strange, crooning chant, he 
could get dogs to do almost anything. Recognizing soon 
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the vastness of the field of dog study, he decided to limit 
his labors to hounds. After a while, he became so skilful 
that he could correct in the baying of an ordinary hound 
the ‘‘break’’ which is so distressing. And then — then 
he invented the tuning-fork! I do not mean that he was 
the first to invent this instrument, but that he reinvented 
it — invented it all over again, with the charm of a newly 
created marvel in a newly created country. And what a 
use he made of it! In Asia and Europe, the tuning-fork 
has never realized its possibilities. It was a disappoint- 
ment from the start. It never became much more than a 
toy. In the Kingdom of Callaway, it became the national 
emblem. 

Uncle Josh manufactured the forks with his own hands, 
and called them hound-forks. He graduated them, until 
he could express in notes of ravishment all the deep emo- 
tions of the canine heart. With a set of the hound-forks 
in his saddle-bags, he was now seen journeying about 
Callaway, training hounds. Success and glory came, 
immense, dazzling, as you would have felt, if you could 
have heard one of his well-trained packs baying in the 
distance of a moonlight night, or if you could have seen 
him sitting on his horse under a tree, listening to the 
hounds, and from time to time singing in a low sweet 
voice his favorite hymn: 


“‘On the other side of Jordan, 
In the sweet fields of Eden, 
Where the tree of life is blooming, 
There is rest for you.’’ 


His reputation spread, and he refused many offers to 
descend to the low counties and train hounds. The rich 
barbarians who lived in those counties were, and have 
remained, crazy about fox-hunting, without ever knowing 
the first elements of the art. One result of Uncle Josh’s 
refusal to train outside the limits of Callaway was to 
make it the hound centre of the United States, and indeed 
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of the world. Previously, the only exports of Callaway 
were limited quantities of mules, wild honey and whiskey. 
Now orders for hounds poured in more rapidly than they 
could be filled. The Callaway hound had become famous. 

When the War between the States broke out, Uncle 
Josh had already commenced what promised to be famous 
experiments with mule-forks. Except for the war, he 
would have made the universe his debtor by a new appli- 
cation of his great invention. 

The beginning of the war found him a man of about 
fifty-five, with a long gray beard. He had recently be- 
come a widower. Despite his age, he shouldered his rifle 
and rode away to do his duty, leaving his daughter, aged 
thirteen, with his sister. When the rump legislature, got 
together by the Yankees, voted Missouri back into the 
Union, he made a brief apparition in his native county, 
and, to the plaudits of the entire population, including 
the dogs, led the Revolution which established the King- 
dom of Callaway. He was chosen King against his will. 
He issued a royal edict that all dogs should be-chained up 
for twenty-four hours (otherwise, they would have fol- 
lowed him), kissed his daughter and his sister good-bye, 
and hastened to rejoin his command in the Confederate 
army. Much as he hated bloodshed, he fought like a 
demon, became a colonel, wept like an infant at the fall 
of the Confederacy, and at last returned home on foot, 
his uniform in rags and on his breast an immense beard 
which was no longer gray. 

He met a more personal grief on his arrival in the 
Kingdom. He found the population in tears over the 
flight of his daughter Peggy. (That, by the way, is a 
name which ought to be proscribed. Have you ever 
known a girl by that name with whom you did not fall in 
love? Society owes men something!) Peggy, then, had 
run away with a graceless fellow named Sam Black, who 
was not even born in Callaway! Girls are such fools! 
Sam had joined the Confederate army at the eleventh 
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hour, just in time to get a uniform and a briar scratch, 
had fled to the confines of the Kingdom as to a neutral 
Power, had seen Peggy — and her beauty did the rest. 

A word about Peggy. 

You may have dreamed in favored moments of a beau- 
tiful woman, you may possibly have seen one, but never 
one her equal. Nor have you ever heard, in dreams or 
out of dreams, a voice like hers —a low, vibrant voice, 
with an unconscious, pellucid promise of ineffable things. 
Her beauty was that of the dark-eyed, fair-skinned type 
which has wrought most of the havoc in history. Add to 
this that at seventeen her form had the soft rotundity of 
a woman’s. Such was Peggy, as described to me by the 
inhabitants of the Kingdom. 

You can imagine how the old man loved her, how 
shocked he was at her flight. 

After a few days devoted to affairs of state, the King 
set out on a sublime quest — the search for Peggy. He 
took from a cache sufficient gold and silver to fill a money- 
belt, had well shod a young, powerful gray horse, named 
Robert in honor of General Lee, tossed into the saddle- 
bags a change of linen and his best set of hound-forks, 
also his hunting horn, and rode softly away in the dead 
middle of a moonless night, accompanied by a hound 
escort of eight noble beasts. 

The inhabitants knew of the King’s departure. They 
chained up the dogs, in order that the Kingdom might 
not be depopulated. These intelligent animals too knew 
what was happening, and, whether chained in the open 
air or in cellars, kitchens or barns, they heard Robert’s 
step in the night and the soft-padded paws of the eight 
fortunate hounds, and threw themselves, howling and 
whining, as far as their fetters would allow. And so it 
went from hamlet to hamlet, from cabin to cabin —a 
progressive rattling of chains and howling of dogs, until 
long after the old man and his silent escort had left be- 
hind them in the darkness the Kingdom of Callaway. 
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The King unhesitatingly rode toward the west, for he 
knew that human thistle-down blows in that direction; 
he felt that Peggy and her abductor were somewhere be- 
tween the Kingdom and the Kansas frontier. But what 
an immense territory to traverse! 

Following the road when there was one, when not, 
riding through primeval forests and dense thickets, going 
around marshes, fording muddy streams, he made his 
way westward, simulating, especially at night, a fox hunt, 
for he felt sure that if Peggy could hear the baying of 
trained hounds from back home and the music made by 
her daddy, the hound-tuner, she would come to him. 
Many times the dwellers in an isolated log cabin heard in 
the darkness the baying of what seemed a pack of celes- 
tial hounds, the deep toom! toom! of a horn, and a 
strangely modulated humming: ding, ding, ding; ting, 
ting, ting; ling, ling, ling. Then, if they were near 
enough, they heard the voice, as it were, of an old man 
calling: ‘‘Peggy! Peggy!’’ 

In the daytime, he stopped to inquire at every house, 
tavern and village. The inhabitants looked with aston- 
ishment and sympathy at this old man in a torn Confed- 
erate uniform, with gray hair that reached his shoulders 
and a great white beard, with sad, sleepless eyes, and 
with an escort of mud-spattered hounds. At first, he 
always inquired if they had seen his daughter, a very 
pretty girl, who was eloping with a young man, but later, 
when he had lost nearly all of his hounds, he no longer 
spoke of her as his daughter, but as that of a sick friend. 
You see, one’s social position could be told by the number 
of dogs which accompanied one. When he had only two 
or three hounds left, and when his uniform was only a 
flutter of rags, he became ashamed to say that he was the 
father of the beautiful girl he sought. 

Throughout his search, the King never abandoned a 
hound to die in the woods. If the animal fell ill, or broke 
or injured a leg, he lifted him carefully to the saddle, and 
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carried him until he could leave him in safety at a cabin. 
He usually camped part of the night in the forest, near a 
spring or brook. He kept his saddle-bags stocked with 
ham, bacon and bread, which he shared generously with 
his escort. There was always grass for the horse. When 
he passed the night at a house, his money was refused, 
for such was the hospitality of the time. 

It was about a month after he set out that he obtained 
his first news of the fugitives. They were, he learned, on 
foot, but occasionally got a ‘‘lift’’ from town to town or 
house to house. They had a long start of him, but he did 
not give way to discouragement. Sometimes a fortnight 
passed with no news, then a woman at a cabin would say: 

‘‘Wy! yase, they wuz hyah. They stopped the night 
with us.’’ 

‘‘TDid they say where they were going?”’ 

‘‘No, suh.”’ 

‘Which way did they go from here?”’ 

‘*Right on west, suh.”’ 

Finally, one Sunday morning, a man told him that he 
had seen them a week before, and that they had asked 
how far it was to Blufton. He rode straight to Blufton, 
seven miles distant, and entered the town, followed by 
two hounds, which to say the least, had lost their beauty. 
It was the hour for church, and the pitiful looking old 
man was seen by nearly all the inhabitants. At the main 
hotel they refused him admission, but he was received 
at a less reputable one when he planked down a gold 
piece. He took as good a room as the house possessed, 
paid two darkey boys for currying and rubbing down his 
horse, and tidied himself up a bit. 

The next morning he walked about the little town, in- 
quiring after the fugitive pair. Many remembered see- 
ing them only a few days before, but no one knew where 
they had gone. Had they remained on the north bank of 
the Missouri, or had they crossed to the southern bank? 
Or had they perhaps taken a boat for what the King still 
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called Westport Landing—a name which had been 
changed to Kansas City? No one could tell. He learned 
that a boat which had recently gone up the river would 
be due at Blufton on the return trip in three days. He 
devoted this interval to a search of the country around 
the little town. No news whatever of Peggy! 

When the steamer tied up at the wharf on its return 
trip, he was the first to leap aboard. Yes, the captain 
remembered the beautiful girl and the young man. They 
had taken passage with him to Kansas City, where they 
had disembarked. A few days later, the old man, his 
precious Robert and his brace of remaining hounds dis- 
embarked in turn on the flat rock which formed the land- 
ing at Kansas City. The teeming, jostling levee received 
them with smiles of amusement, but the King merely 
swept with eagle eyes the faces before him, made brief 
inquiries at all the warehouses, stood a moment looking 
at the immense clay bluffs on whose top and beyond lay 
the young town, then rode resolutely up the steep, nar- 
row street cut through the bluffs. He passed a day in 
visiting the stores, hotels and saloons on the Market 
Square, Grand Avenue and Main Street, and another day 
in the remainder of the town. No news! The fugitives 
must have found on the levee or at the Market Square a 
trader or farmer just starting for Westport or the 
interior. 

It was now late August — three months since he had 
started on his quest. He was ill and felt very old, hardly 
able to sit a horse, but he set out resolutely to search the 
great, fertile region which extends from the river on the 
north to the prairies on the south, and from Independ- 
ence on the east to the Kansas line on the west. He 
resolved to cover this territory systematically. Some 
days he could hardly drag, but he did his work well, 
though slowly. He inquired at every cabin, house, store 
or tavern, and of every person whom he met on those 
wild roads. 
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Day after day ended in discomfiture, and night after 
night without a discovery, yet he searched on in despera- 
tion, for he knew that he was at the jumping-off point: 
if the fugitives were not in the territory he was examin- 
ing, it would mean that they had joined one of the 
caravans which started from Independence and Westport 
to cross the Great Desert. When he saw a caravan, he 
thought that Peggy was perhaps in one of the covered 
wagons. He questioned the drivers, and peered into as 
many wagons as possible. Some person was base enough 
to steal one of the old man’s two remaining hounds. 
Undiscouraged, he continued his search with every ounce 
of failing strength. 

The conclusion of the King’s great search was related 
to me by Joe Holloway, a middle-aged black man, who 
had been a slave of Mr. James Holloway of Jackson 
County. As a boy, I never missed an opportunity to talk 
with him, as with all those who could tell of what we 
already called the old time. And few could entertain me 
so well as honest Joe, who knew something of the Indians 
and the French and the great caravans that used to start 
from Westport for the mountains beyond the Desert, and 
who knew all that was to be known of the early families 
of our region. Then, too, it was a pleasure just to hear 
him talk. His dialect walked upright, unaided and un- 
ashamed. To attempt to represent his pronunciation by 
means of the alphabet is almost a crime, for the result 
will be nearly as shocking as a transcription of your 
dialect or mine would be. None the less, I am going to 
try, and if there is one of you who possesses from child- 
hood a knowledge of the dear old dialect, and who has 
besides a profound, honest voice and a great, generous 
heart, let him read aloud what Joe told me one day when 
I found him seated by the Mormon Spring. 

After a few moments’ conversation about indifferent 
things, Joe said to me: 

‘*Did you heah the mockin’ buhd singin’ las’ night in 
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the moonlight? Hit’s mos’ onusual, an’ made me think 
of anothah night in Augus’ a long time ago — hit mus’ 
0’ ben twelve aw fohteen yeahz ago, jus’ aftah the close 
of the waw. 

‘‘Ole Massah James Holloway, who built the Holloway 
house in 1835, ’d been injoyin’ poh health faw a numbah 
of yeahz, an’ wuzn’t able to sleep much o’ nights. He 
liked ’speschully to set out in the yahd of a moonlit night 
in summah, an’ he wuz a-settin’ thah the night I’m speak- 
in’ of. Hit mus’ o’ ben wal pas’ midnight, when he heahd 
the bayin’ of a houn’ an’ the toom! toom! of a hawn off 
yondah in his woods. He call to Mistah Benjie, his son: 
‘Benjie, come down heah quick an’ go with me!’ but 
Mistah Benjie, he fas’ ’sleep, so Massah Jim get up an’ 
hurry off alone, right up thet-a-way, beyont the family 
burin’ groun’ thet you know. He wuzn’t afeahd o’ nuth- 
in’, Mass’ Jim, an’ I’ve seen him do wuss things than 
thet on the blackes’ night the Lawd evah sent. 

‘*Wal! he hurry, he hurry, tell he stop undah a young 
sycamoh to wait faw the hunt to pass, an’ befoh he could 
see hit comin’ he heahd a hummin’ an’ a buzzin’, the 
stranges’ soun’ thet mawtal evah heahd. Any othah man 
’cep’ Massah Jim ’d a’ tuhned an’ run. An’ then he 
seen come into sight a big gray hoss an’ on his back a 
man with a great white beahd, an’ he held in front 0’ 
him a bright metal fawk thet he struck ev’ry time hit 
wuz goin’ to stop hummin’. Mass’ Jim step out into the 
moonlight, an’ the strangah rein in his hoss. They wuz 
two ole men face to face. 

‘¢ ‘Good ev’nin’,’ says Mass’ Jim. 

‘¢ ‘Good ev’nin’,’ says the strangah. 

‘¢ «Thet’s a queah musical enstrument you have thah,’ 
says Mass’ Jim. ‘What is it, if I may enquiah?’ 

‘¢ “Hit’s a houn’-fawk,’ says the othah, an’ he show 
two othas hangin’ frum the pommel o’ the saddle by the 
side of a big hawn. 
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‘¢<T nevah seen such a enstrument,’ says Mass’ Jim. 
‘T reckon you ain’t frum these pahts?’ 

‘¢A shadah seem to pass ovah the strangah’s feachuhs 
befoh he ansuhd: 

‘¢ ‘Nosuh, I’m from the Kingdom of Callaway. Back 
home they call me Uncle Josh, the houn’-tunah.’ 

‘¢¢You mus’ have wondahful foxes in the Kingdom of 
Callaway, if you’ve chased one clean heah,’ says Mass’ 
Jim. 

‘¢ *Yessuh,’ says the ole man, ‘I’ve followed one frum 
Callaway heah.’ He lean on the pommel o’ his saddle, 
an’ seem a thousan’ mile away in his thoughts, an’ on the 
othah side of his hoss, a little in front, set a houn’-dog 
with his tongue out, an’ the moonlight slipt down sof’ly 
an’ fell aroun’ them. Mass’ Jim didn’ speak faw some 
time. He seen thet the ole man woh a Confed’rit unifohm 
which wuz mos’ly rags. Mass’ Jim ’ad los’ a boy, his 
oldes’, in the Confed’racy. He pitied the ole man, who 
seemed mighty weak, an’ he step fohwahds an’ laid his 
han’ on his ahm right kinely. 

‘¢“Come an’ be my gues’ tonight,’ he says. ‘I live 
right ovah yondah. I’ll call a niggah woman an’ one 0’ 
my men, an’ we’ll have some suppah, an’ I’ve got some 
mighty good tobaccy!’ 

‘* “VYou’z very kine,’ says the strangah, ‘but I’ve wuhk 
to do.’ 

‘*¢*T ain’t got nothin’ to do faw a month,’ says Mass’ 
Jim, ‘I’ll he’p you! I know ev’rybody in this section an’ 
ev’ry foot o’ country.’ 

‘‘Thet seem to decide the ole man, so they come ovah 
to the house, an’ Mass’ Jim come to the quawtahs an’ 
wake me an’ my wife. The ole man went with me to the 
bahn, so’z to be shoh thet his hoss wuz well kyahd faw, 
an’ his dog nevah lef’ him. By the time him an’ me an’ 
Jiminy, what wuz the name o’ the houn’-dog, come back 
to the house, suppah wuz neahly ready. Aftah suppah, 
the ole man an’ Mass’ Jim set out in front 0’ the house 
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an’ light thah pipes, an’ me sets by ’em on the groun’ to 
listen to the convuhsation. 

‘‘The ole man tell how he envent the houn’-fawks an’ 
make heaps 0’ money trainin’ houn’s to bahk hahmo- 
niously, like music, an’ to be gen’rally polite. Then 
come the waw, an’ when hit wuz ovah, he retuhned to the 
Kingdom of Callaway, an’ if the daughtah of the King 
hadn’ jes’ runned away with a young fellah named Sam 
White, as I remembah. So to please the King, he staht 
out to fine huh. The King think thet she won’ be able to 
resis’ retuhnin’ if she heah the houn’s an’ the houn’- 
fawks like huh’d always heahd them back home, an’ if 
she see Uncle Josh, thet she’s knowd all huh life. So the 
King send Uncle Josh away with eight aw ten houn’s, 
the bes’ in the Kingdom, an’ with plenty o’ money, an’ 
Uncle Josh take along his houn’-fawks an’ his hawn, 
what wuz also well known to the King’s daughtah. Uncle 
Josh ride an’ ride an’ seek an’ seek. Hit mus’ be a thou- 
san’ miles from heah to the Kingdom of Callaway, an’ 
he covahs all thet distance an’ loses all his houn’s ’cep’ 
Jiminy. 

‘‘Massah Jim wuzn’t no fool. He didn’t say much 
while the ole man wuz a-tellin’ his story, but he jes’ set 
a-lookin’ at him. Aftahwahds he tole us all heah at home 
thet ez he listen to the ole man settin’ thah in the moon- 
light, hit come ovah him suddently thet the ole man hissef 
wuz the King of Callaway, an’ so he wuz! 

‘‘Frum that minit, Massah Jim wuz ’tuhmined to he’p 
fine the King’s daughtah, no mattah how much trouble 
hit might give him. They set thah talkin’ faw good two 
hours, an’ then they went to bed, but I don’ think Mass’ 
Jim slep’ much. 

‘Wal! they did’n’ get up tell tohds ten o’clock the 
nex’ mawnin’. The King of Callaway, faw him hit wuz, 
wan’ to staht right off suhchin’, but Massah Jim and his 
daughtah, Miss Naomy, wouldn’ heah to hit, an’ puh- 
suade him to wait tell aftah dinnah. 
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‘¢At dinnah Mass’ Jim say to him: 

‘¢¢T ain’ nevah heahd sech houn’ music as thet-thah 
Jiminy o’ yourn kin make! Hit mus’ come, I reckon, 
frum them wondahful houn’-fawks an’ frum your genius 
in usin’ them.’ 

‘‘The ole man set thah smilin’ and seemin’ to fawgit 
his troubles, so powahfully polite wuz he, ’speschully 
whah thah wuz ladies, an’ Miss Naomy wuz settin’ at his 
right han’, so he says smilin’: 

‘¢ ‘T reckon thet houn’s is houn’s.’ 

‘¢¢Wal!l’ says Mass’ Jim, ‘we’s got a pahsel 0’ wuth- 
less houn’s, an’ we’ll be mighty obliged, Naomy an’ me, 
if you’ll retuhn in a few days an’ give ’em some trainin’.’ 

‘¢ ‘T promise,’ says the ole man. A cloud seem to pass 
ovah his face, then he went on: ‘I jes’ wan’ to ’zamine 
the country frum Wes’poht to the Kanzus line. I knows 
thet the King’s daughtah ’d nevah set foot on the soil of 
Kanzus, leas’wise I don’ think so. If I don’ fine huh, I 
shall espec’ you to he’p me, like you said you would.’ 

‘¢ ‘Shoh I will!’ says Mass’ Jim. ‘We all will, an’ we’ll 
fine huh!’ 

‘*So the King rid away with Jiminy runnin’ along by 
the hoss as proud as Lucifah. When they wuz gone, 
somethin’ occuhd to me all of a suddent, an’ I says to 
Mass’ Jim: 

‘**Mass’ Jim, I jes’ happem remembah thah’s a 
strange young man an’ a puhty gal ovah at the Johnsing 
place.’ 

‘*He tuhn to me right quick: 

‘* *Who tole you that?’ 

‘* ‘Rachel’ —thet’s my wife—‘she heahd hit frum 
Hildy. They been thah faw moh ’n a week, an’ she tole 
jes’ this mawnin’.’ 

‘*Miss Naomy look at huh paw, then she take huh hat 
an’ go ovah to Missis Becey Johnsing’s — you know the 
house — an’ inside of an houah she come back, walkin’ 
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fas’, an’ she say to huh paw an’ huh brothah Benjie, 
says she: ‘Hit’s them!’ 

‘* “How ’d you know hit’s the King’s daughtah?’ says 
Mass’ Benjie, takin’ the question right out o’ his paw’s 
mouth. 

‘*“T seen huh!’ says she scawnfully. ‘A bline man 
could see thet she’s a princiss! Beccy intaduced me.’ 

‘‘Then ev’rybody began askin’ questions all to wunst! 

‘* <T’ll tell you how she is,’ says Miss Naomy. ‘She’s 
thet puhty thet hit ’d be a muhcy to the men to kill huh 
right now! You nevah seen anything blackah than huh 
hah, an’ huh eyes is blackah still an’ as sof’ as black 
velvit! She don’t look to be moh ’n a chile o’ fifteen, but 
she has the fawm of a woman. An’ huh voice, hit moh 
beautiful than she is! The moment you heah hit, you 
wan’ to follah huh fawevah! I kin ondahstan’ now thet 
Queens ain’t like othah wimmin!’ 

‘< ¢‘Thid she seem happy?’ ax Massah Jim. 

‘¢*Ves an’no. I axt huh if they wuz a-goin’ to remain 
with us, an’ a cloud seem to pass ovah huh, an’ she didn’ 
ansuh faw awhile, then she said they’s goin’ to jine a 
caravan in a few days faw the Fah Wes’ an’ frum that 
minit she nevah smile agin as long as I stay.’ 

‘¢¢We musn’ let huh iscape,’ says Mass’ Jim. ‘Sen’ 
Rachel ovah ev’ry day —twicet a day—to ax Miss 
Beccy what their plans is.’ 

‘“Wal! Rachel go ovah ev’ry day, an’ Miss Beccy 
come down an’ see we all the secont day — thah wuzn’ 
no grandah lady in these pahts, an’ a widah, the moh’s 
the pity! An’ when she heahd thet she had at huh house 
Princiss Peggy, the daughtah of the King of Callaway, 
she become almos’ as ixited as us, an’ she entahd into 
the plan to prevent the Princiss from iscapin’. Hit was 
arranged thet the fust night aftah the retuhn of the King 
we’d remine him of his promise to lead a hunt like he do 
in the Kingdom, to show us how it ought a be done. The 
moon ’d be jest about full then, we calclated, an’ we’d 
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sawt o’ guide the hunt ’roun’ tell hit ’d pass neah the 
Johnsing house, an’ we felt shoh thet the Princiss ’d 
come to her paw if she heahd him suddent-like in the 
night an’ realized thet he’d jouhnied all the way frum 
the Kingdom of Callaway jes’ to fine huh. 

‘‘Miss Becey an’ the ladies of our fambly wuz so 
ixcited thet they walk up an’ down the room, an’ Miss 
Beccy say: ‘Nevah in my life did I heah of anything so 
s’blime as what thet ole man’s done! How I wisht I 
could see him!’ An’ Miss Naomy says: ‘Don’ call him 
an ole man, Beccy, call him the King!’ An’ Miss Beccy 
reply: ‘He is a King!’ 

‘‘But those plans wuz not relized. The day aftah the 
King set out to covah the country ’tween Wes’poht an’ 
Kanzus hit commence to rain stiddy, what I call rainin’, 
an’ hit continue all night an’ all the nex’ day. Massah 
Jim, he thet res’less he set by the windah an’ cuss some- 
thin’ awful, an’ then he light his pipe an’ walk about the 
house cussin’ some moh, an’ Miss Naomy sayin’: ‘ Hesh, 
Paw!’ Wal! the King had ecalclated to retuhn the ev’nin’ 
0’ the thuhd day, but he didn’t. 

‘« "Long about two hours to sundown 0’ the thuhd day, 
hit become suddently hottah ’n blazes. Young like you 
is, you nevah seen nothin’ like hit. Waves an’ billahs o’ 
heat roll ovah us frum the south, an’ hit become so dahk 
thet we had to light candles an’ lamps, an’ Mass’ Jim 
carrin’ on wuss than evah an’ cussin’ ev’rything in the 
State of Missouri. An’ then hit did rain! Bahrals an’ 
hogsheads an’ rivahs 0’ watah fell out o’ the sky all to 
wunst, an’ a night come down thet wuz a night! Hit wuz 
so black thet a preachah couldn’t a seen a sinnah two 
foot frum him, iksep’ faw the flashes o’ lightnin’ thet 
follahd each othah ev’ry three seconts, an’ the thundah 
wuz like the jedgment day. 

‘* *Bout an hour aftah suppah, they wuz thet worrit 
an’ nahvous thet they sen’ me ovah to Miss Becey’s to 
enquiah if thah wuz any news. I tuk with me a stout 
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hickry cane faw to he’p keep me frum fallin’ an’ push 
the branches out 0’ my face. Lawd! Hit wuz jes’ like 
swimmin’! I thought moh ’n wunst I’d nevah git thah, 
but at las’ I seen in a flash o’ lightnin’ the red brick 
house, an’ I reach the shed behine the kitchen. I wait 
thah half an hour faw the watah to run off 0’ me, then I 
knock on the doh, an’ Hildy call: ‘Who’s thah?’ an’ she 
wouldn’t opem the doh tell I name myse’f. 

‘*Miss Beccy come in direc’ly she knowd I wuz thah, 
an’ she shoh wuz pale! She hadn’t no news, no moh ’n 
we all. She walk up an’ down the big kitchen, an’ wring 
huh han’s. I ax whah the Princiss wuz, an’ she say she 
wuz cryin’ up stahs in the room what she an’ the young 
fellah occupy. The room wuz in the back ell 0’ the house, 
an’ opemd on the gal’ry. 

‘*Wal! the stawm continue wuhs than evah, an’ us 
three an’ Bessie, the othah suhvant, wuz thah alone in 
the kitchen, ’spectin’ the hull house to fall, when I thinks 
I heah the bayin’ of a houn’ an’ I raise my han’ an’ say: 
‘Listen!’ An’ shoh anuff, in between them claps o’ thun- 
dah we heahd the bayin’ of a houn’! 

‘*We throw opem the doh an’ resh out undah the shed 
what wuz opem at both en’s. The houn’ wuz a-comin’ up 
frum the low groun’ tohds the branch, a little to the 
southwes’ o’ the house, right through them scattahd 
fruit-trees this side the awchuhd — you knows the spot. 
An’ suddently we heahd the hummin’ o’ one of them 
houn’-fawks — an’ in a flash o’ lightnin’ we seen the 
King! He wuz ridin’ with his head bent fohwahds, but 
we seen his great white beahd clingin’ all ovah his breas’ 
in the rain. Robaht — thet wuz the name of his hand- 
some gray hoss, what wuz named aftah Gen’ral Lee — 
Robaht wuz a-breastin’ the stawm somethin’ beautiful, 
an’ we seen his eyes like fiah. The King hadn’t seen the 
house, ’cause the rain an’ the branches wuz beatin’ his 
face. An’ all the time we heahd the bayin’ o’ Jiminy an’ 
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the unuhthly hummin’ o’ the houn’-fawk, an’ wunst the 
ole man’s voice callin’: ‘Peggy! Peggy!’ 

‘¢ Jes’ as they come abreas’ o’ the co’nah o’ the house, 
we heahd a suddent movement up stahs an’ bah feet 
runnin’ along the gal’ry an’ down the stahs, an’ we 
heahd the voice o’ the Princiss screamin’: ‘Daddy! 
Daddy!’ We seen huh by the flashes run out into the 
stawm with huh black hah flyin’, an’ Robaht, when he 
headh huh, stop proud-like with his neck ahched, an’ the 
King raise his head an’ see huh an’ fall out 0’ the saddle 
like he shot, an’ he fall right into huh ahms. We all 
resht out 0’ the shed. You nevah heahd a chile ery like 
the Princiss did, an’ we wuz all weepin’, ’cep’ the King, 
who lay thah onconscious in huh ahms, an’ the houn’ dog 
Jiminy a-leapin’ all ovah the Princiss an’ a-kissin’ huh. 
He knowd who they’d ben lookin’ faw, an’ so did Robaht! 

‘‘We all he’p to tote the King into the house, an’ we 
lay him down on the floh o’ the kitchen, with his head in 
the Princiss’s lap, an’ he give no sign o’ life. An’ the 
Princiss set thah on the floh weepin’ an’ beggin,’ him to 
speak to huh. Miss Beccy flew to the pantry, callin’ 
awdahs to Bessie an’ Hildy. Miss Beccy nevah had huh 
s’periah faw makin’ toddy, an’ in no time she wuz kneel- 
in’ down an’ puttin’ spoonfuls o’ hot toddy in the King’s 
mouth. At las’ he opem his eyes, an’ the fust thing he 
seen wuz the face o’ his chile bendin’ ovah him. He 
close his eyes an’ big sobs run through him. He nevah 
said a wuhd, an’ the Princiss held him in huh buzzum 
like he wuz a baby, an’ she kep’ on kissin’ him an’ 
sobbin’ ovah him, tell at las’ we heahd the wuhds she 
wuz tryin’ to say to him: ‘Daddy! fawgive me! I ain’ 
nevah goin’ to leave you no moh!’ He couldn’t speak, 
but he put his ahms up ’roun’ huh. Miss Beecy wuz still 
kneelin’ on the floh, givin’ him frum time to time a spoon- 
ful 0’ toddy. Huh puhty dress wuz wringin’ wet, an’ 
thah wuz watah all ovah the floh, but what did thet mat- 
tah? Aftah some minits, the King opem his eyes an’ 
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look a long time at his daughtah, an’ then says: ‘I don’ 
know whah I is an’ I don’ kyah, so I have you.’ 

‘‘Then Hildy an’ Bessie, the othah suhvant, drug in an 
ahmchyah, an’ we lif’ the King tendahly an’ place him 
in it, an’ the Princiss cuddle up in his ahms, with huh 
puhty bah feet showin’, an’ they whispah to each othah. 

‘‘By this time, thah wuz coffy ready an’ things to eat, 
but the King an’ the Princiss wuz thet happy they 
couldn’t eat nothin’. Jiminy, he jus’ set thah by the 
ahm-chyah with shinin’ eyes, the proudes’ dog you evah 
seen! We try to get him to eat, but he wouldn’t eat in 
company, so we invite him out into the shed, an’ he shoh 
wuz hongry! One of the men ’d already put Robaht in 
the stable an’ rub him down an’ give him a big ration 0’ 
oats an’ hay. 

‘‘The Princiss had done whispahd to the King whah 
he wuz an’ how Miss Beccy wuz one o’ the grandes’ 
ladies in the wuhld, an’ he felt ashamed of all the trouble 
he’d caused an’ of his rags. He whispahd some moh 
with his daughtah, an’ then said to Miss Beccy, timid- 
like, not supposin’ thet she knowed thet he wuz a King: 

‘¢ ‘Madam,’ says he, ‘I feel ashamed of all the trouble 
T have caused you. I can’ thank you anuf! I shall nevah 
fawgit you as long as the good Lawd allows me to live. 
If you will pahdon me, I mus’ be goin’. The stawm won’ 
hahm me now.’ 

‘‘Miss Beccy stan’ thah an’ laugh in the sweet way she 
had, an’ say: 

‘“*Allow you and this deah chile to go out into the 
night an’ stawm? We don’ do things thet-a-way at this 
house. We’ve lots 0’ room! Remain with us as long as 
you kin. Your presence honahs this roof.’ 

‘¢ *Hit’s you who honahs us, Madam,’ says the King. 
‘I would remain, only I promist Mistah Holloway to 
retuhn this evenin’ if possible, an’ heah hit is I don’ 
know how many hours in the night, naw how many miles 
to the Holloway fahm.’ 
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‘‘Miss Beccy smile right sweet at thet an’ say: 

‘¢ ‘Hit’s less ’n a mile to the Holloway fahm. I[’ll tell 
you — let’s all go ovah thah aftah while, if the stawm 
allows! They mus’ be worrit to death, faw hit’s nigh on 
two hours sence Joe lef’ them. Joe,’ says she tuhnin’ to 
me, ‘couldn’ you ride the —’ I reckon she wuz goin’ to 
say ‘the King’s hoss,’ but she check huhse’f — ‘couldn’ 
you ride the beautiful gray hoss aw one of ourn, an’ tell 
’em the good news, an’ we’ll follah latah, if we kin, in 
the kerridge?’ 

‘*T go out an’ saddle Robaht, an’ I ride like wile. He 
wuz a powahful hoss, wuz Robaht, an’ smahtah than a 
man. What joy when I got home an’ resht in with the 
news! The ole house wuz a-buzzin’ with noise in a minit 
— preparations in the kitchen, an’ most o’ the fambly 
runnin’ up stahs to dress. In less ’n an hour, heah come 
the othas in the kerridge, an’ Bessie an’ Hildy too, 
’cause you couldn’t o’ kep ’em away. Miss Becky had 
loaned the Princiss some shoes an’ stockin’s, ’cause she 
wouldn’ go back to huh room. Thet young fellah what 
’d been he’pin’ to haul wood on the Johnsing place, she 
nevah seen him agin. He left’ the nex’ day —j’ined a 
caravan faw the Fah Wes’. 

‘*All the suhvants on this fahm wuz thah to he’p in 
the preparations faw dinnah, as wuz Bessie an’ Hildy. 
You nevah seen a dinnah prepahd quickah an’ bettah. 
Sech a dinnah! We’ll neveh see hits like agin, faw them 
times is gawn. The dinnah wuz what you might call 
complete, frum fried. chicken an’ hot biscuit down the 
line to pickles an’ jellies an’ presuhvs an’ cakes an’ pies, 
an’ o’ cohs thah wuz hot coffy an’ cream, an’ Massah had 
got out two bottles o’ the bes’ wine evah drunk this side 
o’ Saint Louis. An’ then thah wuz the gues’s, faw hit’s 
the gues’s thet sets off a feast! 

‘“Wal! we kep’ the King an’ the Princiss with us faw 
nigh a fawtnight, an’ hit wuz a time of onendin’ festivi- 
ties. We kep’ opem house ev’ry day, an’ Miss Beccy 
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wuz heah mos’ o’ the time, bless huh! We wuz jes’ one 
big fambly. The King an’ Jiminy give a lesson ev’ry 
day to our houn’s, an’ all of us went along to see. These 
woods wuz alive with us happy folks. Wal! them houn’s 
of ourn, they jes’ wuship the King frum the fust! He 
train ’em with his voice, an’ he train ’em with his eye, 
an’ he train ’em with his houn’-fawks, an’ Jiminy he’p 
him all the time. 

‘‘Sev’ral times a day, the King an’ the Princiss come 
heah to the Mawmon pool, an’ they walk along han’ in 
han’, jes’ like lovahs. They use to set right heah whah 
we is this minit, me an’ you, an’ sometimes we heah them 
singin’ togethah in a low voice 


‘On the othah side o’ Jawdan, 
In the sweet fiel’s of Eden,’ 


an’ the soun’ wuz so sweet thet we had to ery. 

‘When hit wuz gittin’ neahly time faw their depah- 
chah, the King ’lowed he’d ride ovah to Wes’poht an’ 
buy a hoss faw his daughtah, but bless you! We didn’ 
do things thet-a-way! Massah Jim ’d done selected the 
bes’ an’ gentles’ ridin’ hoss in his paschas, an’d bought 
a fine side-saddle an’ bridle. He present them all to the 
Princiss, who threw huh ahms ’roun’ his neck an’ kist 
him an’ say she goin’ to call him ‘Uncle Jim,’ an’ she 
done so in speakin’ an’ writin’, faw she writ often aftah 
she got back to the Kingdom of Callaway. Wal! the day 
come when they rid away side by side, huh an’ the King, 
with Jiminy trottin’ along by the hosses. We all try to 
smile, but we wuz weepin’. Right ovah yondah whah the 
drive tuhns into the Lockridge Road is the spot whah we 
seen them faw the las’ time, tuhnin’ an’ wavin’ to us, an’ 
probably repeatin’ their invitation to come down to the 
Kingdom o’ Callaway for the remaindah of our nachral 
lives.’ 











HER SINGING NAME 


By ALBERT EpMuND TROMBLY 


Thrush in the twilight, 
Pink-footed thrush, 

What you sing now 

From that resonant bough, 

All day my heart has sung 

In the inarticulate tongue 

Of the hot swift rush of my blood. 
Listen: the same 

Adorable name! 


Thrush in the twilight, 
Pink-footed thrush; 

Waterfall cadence, and lapse, 
Bugle-notes sounding taps. 

I shall go down; and she, 

And the song she stirred in me. 
But her name, thrush, her name, 
Her singing name? 


Thrush in the twilight, 

Pink-footed thrush, 

It will sing from the stone where they carve it 
To the sauntering passerby. 

It will reach to the heart that adored it 
In the grave where I shall lie. 

And you overhead will sing it, 

Thrush, and it will not die. 

Only songs like mine which are mortal 
Die down at the great grey portal; 
But yours, and her singing name, 
Thrush, are a surging flame! 














MR. WAINSCOT AWAITS HIS LADY 


By E. Dove.tas Branco 


The handmaiden must not come with the perfume just 
as Scheherezade spoke her last, and the fat Haroun was 
still chuckling over the bawdy phrases that had seasoned 
the evening’s romance; such casual brutishness would 
disgust even a caliph, grown sluggish with interminable 
successes. There must be an interval between the 
cushions and the couch; a space for candied fruits, for 
the preserved ginger from Canton, for the kernels of 
myristikas, for 


‘‘Limpets and solens, mussels and pinnas; 
Periwinkles, too, from Mitylene.’’ 


And with the gentle stimulation of the spices and the 
wines, exquisitely mused young Wainscot as the elevator 
approached his floor, would the two remember that there 
had been other nights — one night, a thousand nights? 

Young Wainscot’s fancy became a bit confused at the 
loveliness of his Scheherezade; and now it was not 
Haroun al Raschid, but Wainscot, who pressed a candied 
tangerine to the lips of the girl. 

At the cold touch of the doorknob he forgot Schehere- 
zade, and remembered another lovely lady. 

He did not take off his hat and coat until he had put 
the pail of oysters on the ice; now, stripped to his vest, 
he let a cigarette droop Apache-fashion from a corner of 
his mouth, and leered at himself in the mirror. When 
one took his coat off, where was then the gentleman? 

In her lovely simplicity Nausicaa usually ate only fruit 
salads, and cold chicken, and things like that — perhaps, 
thought Wainscot, perhaps the tingling savour of spiced 
oysters might, with his own careful conversation, and the 
perfume in the room, might make Nausicaa a little less 
ready to suggest the theatre, might persuade her to stay 
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by his fire, to talk and to answer. Perhaps tonight he 
could say the right things. 

Thirty fat blue-points lay in the pail, chilled in their 
own juice. How would she prefer them? Stewed? 
Bellevue, with butter, celery salt, pepper, chopped celery, 
English mustard? A la Hyde, thickened with celery and 
cracker-meal, sprinkled with cayenne, like roses on a 
milk-white pool? There was plenty of time, for that 
matter, to do the oysters canape —to blanch and drain 
them, mix their juice with cream, and glorify the dish 
with a crust of raw oysters sauted in butter. 

A cigarette had never tasted as sweet before. Wains- 
cot lit another, and returned to his conning. What of 
oysters a la d’uxelles — fricasseed in mushrooms, baked 
au gratin? 

Or a 1’Indienne — or creoled — or in croquettes — or, 
perfect, a la poulette, cooked in their own juice, and 
drained, then submerged with a sauce of hollandaise and 
parsley and oyster juice. Or a la villeroi, or saute 
meiniere, or milanaise, with layers of oysters and spiced 
tomatoes and spaghetti, pyramiding his cause, giving 
him grace in the eyes of Nausicaa. 

The wealth of pleasure that lay between oyster-shells 
sought for his tongue; he tapped out his cigarette, and 
gratefully watched the fall of snow against his window. 
The later the winter, the more time there was to experi- 
ment with oysters; he might fling himself against here- 
sies, he might even introduce oysters into boullabaise, 
into a harmony as yet untasted with halibut and soles, 
with olive oil and sweet marjoram. 

But the oysters there on the ice — should he run out 
for some shrimp, for oysters Provengale, or broil them 
simply, in butter and parsley? Nausicaa would think 
kindly of his oysters mornay, simmering in their cream 
sauce under the grated Parmesan and the butter — or of 
his oysters Ralph, Newburg, Louisiana 

Nausicaa, gentle, lovely — probably she would be 
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wearing an ice-white frock tonight — he loved that girl. 
He lit another cigarette. . 

With the last inch of the tobacco he saw his duty. Was 
it the decent thing to do, to take advantage of a girl used 
to grapefruit salads and grape parfaits, to lead to his 
pretty speeches by these subterfuges of the dinner-table? 
It was unfair — only a few of the oysters, creamed, in an 
omelette. . . . If he loved, he must have courage. 

He put on his coat, and walked to the ice-chest. In an 
hour, then, he would start the omelette. Now— he 
dropped six of the raw beauties into a glass, took his 
cayenne from the shelf, and sliced a lemon in succulent 
anticipation. 


THE REASON FOR STARS 


By James HEARST 


I never wonder a lot about stars. 

I’m much too busy with things of this earth 
That show when a season of labor is done 
Just what the labor’s been worth. 


Stars are all right to admire like flowers, 
I like to see pretty things when I’m done 
Working in fields, but what do I care 
Whether a star is a stone? 


There’s plenty to learn in the ways of a seed. 
Who do you help if you study the sky? 

I’m greater for holding one fruit in my hand 
Than a heaven of stars in my eye. 














TWO POEMS 


By STaNLEY BuRNSHAW 


STILL BIRCHES 


When birches lift against a chalk-blue sky, 

Rock-still, their leaves seem carved in hard green stone 
Held in the fingers of an arm whose curve 

Was snow before it turned to marble stain. 

A still birch shifting in a wind, alone: 

Its long white body tinkles to the ground — 

A drooping girl with green shells in her hair 

Who quivers to a lonely forest sound. 


Some say they see these quiet branches fly 

In rushing Spring wind, mad with drenching air; 

Some say they watch these still leaves swoop and swerve 
In autumn’s flying leap of lunging rains. 

But to our eyes that only see the gleam 

Of windy skies upon their branches blown 

In cool blue summer, they must always seem 
Wind-girls of green and silver, cut in stone. 


SONG BEFORE SUNRISE 


Never a mist may chill your eyelids, 
Never a bird may call; — 

The rush of leaves will hush your ears 
With sound of waterfall. 


Water on rocks may make no whisper, 
Never a branch may stir: — 

But every leaf and stone might be 
A quiet worshipper: 
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Old boughs will hide the great red drops 
Of sunrise from your eyes, 

Great leaves will fling the sheaves of dew 
On every wing that flies; 


And when your head is done with dream 
Your dim eyes will behold 

Forsythia boughs that cover you 
With wings of blowing gold. 


THE SNOW OF THE OKOBOJI 


By MacKin.tay Kantor 


Now all brave Iowayans listen to me, 
I’ll tell of a dreadful massacree; 

I know that it was long before 

I went away to the Civil War. 


Inkpaduty is wild and brown: 

Up the hills, and over and down 
He’s rode away with a maiden fair 
From the snow of the Okoboji! 


Oh, it was a cold and mournful night 
When the settlers saw a hideous sight — 
Those Indian fires against a sky 
Coppery-red as the tongues leaped high — 


Indian fingers picking at the door, 
Indian drums down under the floor, 
Indian teeth a-waiting outside — 


And Indian feet like a catamount’s glide . . . 


I’ve heard tell how Herriott died: 
Seven Sioux corpses lying at his side, 
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And his brave face set at a frozen grin 
With his brains half out and his brains half in; 


Doctor Herriott clung like the itch 

To his rifle, busted across the breech. 

No part of that gun was fit to save ... 
But his hands still grasp it in his grave! 


Inkpaduty is brown and wild; 

He’s rode away with a red-lipped child. 
His teepees smoke on the plains so far 
From the snow of the Okoboji! 


Gardners, Marbles, Mattocks and more — 
Butchered and dragged from their humble door. 
Oh, sad those winds on the northern hills 

As Inkpaduty’s war ery chills. 


Inkpaduty’s uncle was 

The chief Sidominadoty . . 
He’s carried Abbie Gardner away 
To the buffalo grass of Dakoty! 


All praise for the Pioneer Company — 
For one of those rescuers was me! 
And all this happened long before 

I went away to the Civil War. 
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Sherwood Anderson’s Notebook, Containing Articles Written 
During the Author’s Life as a Story Teller, and Notes of His 
Impressions from Life Scattered through the Book. (Boni & 
Liveright, $2.50.) Here we have some magazine articles pub- 
lished here and there during the last ten years, and some scatter- 
ing observations on matters that interest one of America’s most 
striking and important men of letters. 

Mr. Anderson is not a critic. He says, in some notes on his 
lecturing experiences, ‘‘I am a story-teller, not a thinker.’’ Of 
course, when you come down to it, he is a thinker; but he can 
express his thoughts best in story form. The best thing in this 
volume is a story called ‘‘A Meeting South.’’ But when Mr. 
Anderson attempts to argue, he gets all mixed up. In ‘‘A Note 
on Realism”’ it is not realism he is talking about at all: it is 
actuality —a very different thing. 

The Notebook is far inferior to A Story Teller’s Story be- 
cause the latter is, after all, a Story. Shoemaker, stick to your 
last. 

Yet, all who are interested in Sherwood Anderson — and I 
hope that includes a million or two of readers — will want to 
know this book. Physically, it is a fine article: did not the 
author challenge Mr. Horace Liveright in the ‘‘Foreword’’ to 
make a handsome book? F. L. M. 


Poets and Their Art. By Harrtet Monroe. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 
Charm is a quality one does not find too often in contemporary 
criticism ; in this collection of articles which have appeared from 
time to time in her magazine, Miss Monroe impresses at least one 
reader almost as much by the charm of her style and personality 
as by what she has to say. She is always suave and amiable, even 
when disapproving. 

But perhaps the greatest value of this pleasant collection is in 
its very accurate interpretation of the spirit of contemporary 
literature. Such essays as those on ‘‘Contemporaneousness’’ 
and ‘‘Science and Art’’ express the essence of our best literary 
modernism. Nor could they be so perfectly interpretative if 
they were not well considered: Miss Monroe has a background of 
study that makes her little essays worth preserving. Many fields 
of investigation yield their grist to her mill. Chaucer and Lang- 
land and Shakespeare are considered, but always in relationship 
to contemporary movements. 

The one field in which I cannot follow her is prosody. There 
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is the subjective element in the reading of poetry which makes it 
impossible to say this syllable represents a quarter-note, this one 
is an eighth-note, here is a rest of a fixed length. The reader 
collaborates with the poet; I think we shall have to let him have 
his own will in the reading just as we must let the poet have his 
in the writing. Miss Monroe and I do not read a single line of 
Shakespeare’s seventy-first sonnet alike. I think we must give 
up the alluring prospect of a ‘‘scientific’’ analysis of rhythm, 
and consider it more empirically and with full recognition of 
the subjective nature of criticism. 

But in spite of this difference of opinion about prosodic 
theory, I found Poets and Their Art delightful. I heartily 
recommend it. F. L. M. 


The King of Alsander. By James Etroy FiLEcKER. (Knopf, 
$2.50.) The King of Alsander is a gentle satire on modern 
writing. Flecker hits broadcast the present school of realists 
with ‘‘He liked his literature garish and vivid and, with his 
insistent passion for all the decadent stuff that used to be in 
favour ten or twelve years ago, he could never appreciate that 
really noble modern literature, much of it dramatic, which 
tackles so fearlessly and with such psychological insight the 
problems of our industrial age. In fact, he used to say that it 
might be damned good, but it was damned boring. Such is the 
obtuseness of the Philistine.’’ 

But, more subtly, with sly insinuations, sometimes by a crafty 
trick of style, sometimes by rank overemphasis, he reads the 
romanticists, also, out of court. From all the books of romance 
since time began the poet has picked the silken threads to weave 
his tale. Norman Price, son of an English grocer and of a fay, 
starts on a quest for romance at the instigation of a wandering 
poet. In the far-away kingdom of Alsander he has wild adven- 
tures with a mad king, beautiful women, and bearded conspira- 
tors — finally, by strange circumstances, becoming King and the 
husband of the lawful Queen. 

But revel as they may in the glad and foolish impossibility of 
the book, the poet bids his readers remember that ‘‘truth is still 
truth, though clad in harlequin raiment, and thought still 
thought, though hinted and not explained.’’ K. B.N. 
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Is 5. By E. E.Cummines. (Boni and Liveright. 1926. $2.50.) 
Clown and ironist combined in the imaginative poet — an orig- 
inal maker of beautiful nd brutal phrase and image — profes- 
sional work worth the money. 

‘«Two’? is a powerful satire: Cummings handles his subject 
with fitting brutality. 


‘‘look at this 
a 75 done 
this nobody would 
have believed 
would they no 
kidding this was my particular 


pal 

funny aint 
it we was 
buddies 

i used to 


know 

him lift the 

poor cuss 

tenderly this side up handle 


with care 
fragile 
and send him home 


to his old mother in 
a new nice pine box 


(collect 


Quotable images abound in his work. I chose this, 


‘while 
there and here the lithe indolent prostitute 
Night, argues 


with certain houses”’ 
and this, 
‘*since your mind has walked into 
my kiss as a stranger 
into the streets and colours of a town — ’ 


? 
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as representative of his modernity. 

By the tricks played upon typography and syntax I am not 
greatly disturbed, and I care little for their effects: they remain 
tricks — chiefly of emphasis. Values are not from such devices 
however skilfully employed. To two and two a maker has added 
imagination ; the creation is five. E. F. P. 


The Mauve Decade. By THomas Beer. (Knopf, $3.50.) Thomas 
Beer is the playboy of the art of history. History for him is an 
athletic field with a dozen contests going on at once — the high 
jump, the shot-put, the hundred-yard sprint, and so on. Our 
historian is always having the time of his life; he is referee, 
time-keeper, audience, and reporter. 

The Mauve Decade is about as far from Channing’s laborious 
history as the pole that Amundsen discovered is from the one 
that maybe Dr. Cook visited. Mr. Beer’s book is a mine of 
prejudice and bits of probable injustice. Citations by reference 
are beneath him. He gambols all over the ‘nineties (which, as a 
reviewer, I must inform my readers compose the ‘‘mauve dec- 
ade’’) and over stretches of the ’eighties and ’seventies, with the 
liveliest insouciance, chucking virgins under the chin and de- 
livering swift kicks in dignified old gentlemen’s coat-tails. 

He does love a sinner. In one of his most engaging chapters, 
the one on American magazines. he conjures up Petronius 
Arbiter (filched from the naughtiest pages of Quo Vadis?) and 
has him lecture the editors for their prudishness. I hope to be 
forgiven for thinking of Miniver Cheevy in connection with Mr. 
Beer: 

Miniver loved the Medici, 
Albeit he had never seen one; 
He would have sinned incessantly, 
Could he have been one! 


There is a vast amount of detail in The Mauve Decade, and 
much fragmentariness, so that it is not a book to read through at 
a sitting. But I recommend it to modern-minded folk to imbibe 
an hour or two at a time. For cleverness, for brilliant style, and 
for that paradoxical thing, an exuberant joy in disillusion, The 
Mauve Decade has few equals. F. L. M. 


Chimes, by Ropert Herrick. (Macmillan, $2.) The develop- 
ment of the University of Chicago, called in Chimes ‘‘ Eureka 
College,’’ is the subject of this latest novel by Mr. Herrick. 
Those who know the history of the Midway university well 
enough to identify the characters of the book with actual men 
and women will doubtless find the game vastly exciting. One of 
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the best figures in the story is President Harris, who stands for 
William Rainey Harper. There is little story interest, and no 
prominent central character. Some of the incidents of college 
life portrayed have a kind of special interest, but they are 
loosely strung together. With ironic precision Chimes relates 
details of college politics, faculty squabbles and scandals, the 
sacrifice of scholastic ideals to the American get-learning-quick 
idea, and all the contrivings which were necessary to make a 
‘‘first elass’’ university out of the crude beginnings which had 
been called in derision ‘‘Barnum’s Show.’’ The book must have 
created some excitement on the Chicago campus, and one learns 
with relief that Mr. Herrick is no longer a member of the faculty 
of the university or a resident of Chicago. v.48. a 


Herman Melville. (English Men of Letters Series.) By JOHN 
FREEMAN. (Macmillan, $1.25.) Melville now joins the slender 
company of American writers included in the classic English 
Men of Letters Series, begun under the direction of John Morley 
in 1878 and now edited by J. C. Squire —a fellowship consist- 
ing of Hawthorne, Bryant, Whittier, Prescott, Emerson, and 
(recently) Whitman. A Poe book is soon to appear, and I am 
hoping to see studies of Mark Twain, Thoreau, and Lowell added 
to the sixty-odd volumes of the admirable series some of these 
days. 

The present volume is, it must be confessed, below the general 
level of these studies. The biographical material is mainly taken 
from Mr. Raymond Weaver’s Herman Melville: Mariner and 
Mystic. That in itself furnishes no valid objection, since the 
E. M. L. books are not primarily biographies, but critical studies. 
One may object, however, to a certain lack of originality and 
incisiveness in the discussion of Melville’s work. Mr. Freeman’s 
designation of the theme of Moby Dick as ‘‘ Ahab’s madness in 
challenging the world for pride’’ is not as bad as D. H. Law- 
rence’s analysis of a few years ago, but bad enough, as is his 
comparison of the themes of Moby Dick and Paradise Lost. The 
theme of Moby Dick, it seems to me to be perfectly clear, is 
man’s littleness and weakness in a war against Nature. I object 
too to such slips as that on page 5, where Herman is called first 
the third child of Allen and Maria Melville, and then their 
fourth child. And too much is assumed when Melville is called 
in the opening sentence ‘‘the most powerful of all the great 
American writers.’’ 

It should be noted that J. N. Reynolds’ ‘‘Mocha Dick,”’ re- 
ferred to in the Appendix, first appeared not in 1841 but in May, 
1839, in the pages of the Knickerbocker magazine. F. L. M. 
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Pig Iron, by CuaruEs G. Norris. (Putnam, $2.) This story 
of what life did to Sammy Smith is an impressive novel. It is a 
biographical study following the central figure very closely and 
in great detail from his childhood on a New England farm 
through his hard beginnings in the New York of the ’eighties 
through a business success which in the end becomes romantically 
tremendous, But the real interest in the book is the way a dis- 
appointment or two in love, and addiction to business, harden 
the hero and make his life in the end a millionaire’s failure. 

The love affair with Evelyn, the girl of the streets, is beautiful 
and affecting, and unsentimentalized. The Nick and Narcissa 
episode early in the book is a fine restrained short story. Prac- 
tically all the characters are well done, though they are all likely 
to turn up a little too apropos from time to time in the novel! 
But there is one great fault to find with Pig Iron: it is only the 
last third or fourth of the story that seems to have any particular 
meaning, and the theme discovered at the last does not have the 
effect of illuminating the whole story. This would not be a true 
objection if the novel were a thoroughly realistic one, which it is 
not, or if it were meant to be merely amusing, which it is not. 
The fact is that throughout too much of the book one is con- 
tinually asking oneself, ‘‘What is he getting at? What is all 
this worth?’’ and finding no answer. 

But it is readable, though long, and one does find theme at 
the end. F. L. M. 


Cyclops’ Eye. By JosepH AUSLANDER. (Harpers, $2.) Mr. 
Auslander interprets interesting subjects from the modern point 
of view. The opening poem, ‘‘Steel,’’ is done with a harshness 
which challenges a reader for the sympathy so resolutely ex- 
cluded from the lines. ‘‘Nostalgia,’’ in contrast, paints the 
mood with loaded brush : 


‘*T know, now that the bottom 
Grape tendrils snarl and clog, 
It is the hour of autumn 
And writhing fog. 


‘‘Black meadow mist steams 
In a silver vat — 
Something for the bird that screams 
To be screaming at. 
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‘‘Weathered shingles, field stones 
Drip with a dull thud; 
Drop water in my bones, 
Water in my blood.”’ 


The lyries run musically. The greatest excellence of the work 
is the mastery of the means of expression, the fit union of word 
and idea. KE. F. P. 
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